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Against these adverse inclinations Vergennes, with his habitual 
patience and tact, pertinaciously labored. He invoked the aid of 
Prussia ; but he found his principal opportunity in the employment 
of good offices to effect a peace between Russia and Turkey. 
Under the influence of gratitude, Russia readily adopted the sugges- 
tion of Vergennes that the declaration previously made was intended 
to apply only to territorial waters ; and the freedom of the North Sea 
having thus been recognized, the way was left open for the great 
diplomatic contest which resulted in the Russian declaration of 
1780, and the subsequent league of the neutral powers, commonly 
known as the armed neutrality. 

M. Fauchille traces the development of these events step by step, 
through the pages of the diplomatic correspondence ; and he is 
entitled to the praise of having made a valuable contribution to the 
history of an interesting and important transaction. 

J. B. Moore. 

The Constitutional Antiquities of Sparta and Athens. By 
Dr. Gustav Gilbert ; translated by E. J. Brooks, M.A., and 
T. Nicklin, M.A. ; with an introductory note by J. E. Sandys, 
LittD. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1895. — 463 pp. 

The Political Institutions of the Ancient Greeks. By Basil E. 
Hammond. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1895. — 122 pp. 

These two books, and in particular the first, should receive a 
hearty welcome, not alone from classical scholars, but from all who 
are interested in studying the development of political institutions. 

Among the books that treat of the constitutional antiquities of 
Greece one of the best is Dr. Gustav Gilbert's Handbuch der 
Griechischen Staatsalterthumer, in two volumes, of which the first 
is devoted exclusively to the constitutions of Sparta and Athens. 
In the second edition of the work, published in 1893, this important 
first volume has been materially improved by careful revision, in 
which Dr. Gilbert has availed himself of the results of the most 
recent investigations and especially of the discovery of Aristotle's 
'A&pwW TloXirua. The value of this treatise, which he rightly 
considers to have been the work either of Aristotle himself or of one 
of his pupils working under his immediate supervision, is carefully 
and distinctly set forth in a special introduction, which forms an 
interesting and important addition to the body of literature upon this 
subject. 
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In his discussion of the constitutions of Sparta and Athens 
Dr. Gilbert begins in each instance with a short account of the 
historical development of the constitution. He then proceeds with 
a detailed description of the different elements of the population, 
the administrative officers and their powers, military matters, finance, 
the judicature and so on, and concludes with a sketch of the leagues 
or confederations over which Athens and Sparta respectively pre- 
sided. One of the most valuable features of the book consists in the 
copious and exhaustive references to the ancient authorities, both 
literary and epigraphical, which with numerous citations we find in 
the notes. This arrangement renders it easy for the student to test 
the validity of the author's conclusions by examining for himself 
the evidence for each individual point. The references to modern 
authorities, though ample, are somewhat less numerous, since Dr. 
Gilbert has wisely confined himself to those which are best and most 
accessible. 

This first volume of the Handbuch, of which the general scope 
and the value are too well known to require more extended criticism 
at present, now makes its appearance for the first time in English 
dress. The work of the translators has been performed with good 
judgment and a praiseworthy regard for the differences of idiom be- 
tween the two languages, so that the result is in the main very satis- 
factory. It is, therefore, the more to be regretted that the volume is 
marred by a number of minor errors, which, it would seem, might have 
been eliminated by the exercise of a little greater care. Mistakes in 
accentuation, such as Ta/nas for Tafias on page 202, or idv for iav in 
note 4, page 215, although blemishes, can scarcely be held to impair 
the usefulness or value of the book ; but the same cannot be said of 
such errors as the following : page 6, note 2, — Boeckh, Kl. Schr., 
6, 23 for 6, 63 ; page 59, note 3, — Hdt. 6, 67 for 6, 57 ; page 96, note 
3, — Dem. 19, 361 for 19, 261; page 103, note 3, — C. I. G, 378-9 
for 3078-9. On page 242 the year in which the treasures of the 
other gods were placed with those of Athena in the Opisthodomos of 
the Parthenon is given as 453-4 instead of 435-4, an error that 
occurs also in the German edition. 

Another matter, which can hardly be passed by without a word of 
protest, is the method — or rather utter lack of method — which 
the translators have shown in their transliteration of the Greek 
proper names. However much individual opinion may differ as to 
the proper system to be observed in this matter, it is surely not too 
much to ask that each person shall adopt a definite method and 
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adhere to this with some degree of consistency. This Messrs. 
Brooks and Nicklin have not done, and with the usual absurd results. 
Thus on page xxvi Peisistrafor and Herodota.r stand almost side by 
side ; and on page xlvii we are confronted by Tlu?#£ydides, although 
elsewhere the form Th»<rydides is employed. On page 19, again, we 
find TerpanrtJwr, but on page 22 Lysan<&r; on page 45 Lacedaemo- 
nian, but a few lines further on Lacedazmon ; and similarly in note 
1, page 68, Polyam. is immediately followed by Aelian. 

In this regard a pleasing contrast is offered by Mr. Hammond's 
little book upon Greek Political Institutions ; and the author is to be 
congratulated on the rational course that he has followed. This 
work, as Mr. Hammond states in his preface, is not to be regarded 
as a whole in itself, but rather as the first volume of a work upon 
comparative politics. It contains in amplified form the first portion 
of a course of lectures which he delivered upon European political 
institutions in general. 

After a brief survey of the Aryan races down to the time of their 
division into the two groups of Europeans and Asiatics, he proceeds 
to classify the various European political bodies. His primary 
classes are (1) the political community, — by which he means a 
number of persons living under one government and having many 
interests in common ; and (2) the political aggregate or heterogeneous 
empire, — terms which he applies to those living under one govern- 
ment, but with few or no common interests. The first class he 
subdivides into tribes, cities, either expansive or inexpansive, and 
nations, either unitary or federal. Having thus prepared the way, 
he begins his discussion of Greek political institutions with an 
account of the tribes and the tribal governments of the heroic age. 
The Spartans and the Spartan constitution are next considered in a 
separate chapter ; and the various forms of government in the other 
Greek states from the seventh century to the conquest of Greece by 
Macedonia are then treated in detail. After a brief discussion of 
Aristotle's classification of politics, which partakes more or less of 
the nature of a digression, the author concludes his work with an 
account of the Achaean league • — " the first example in history of a well 
organized federal state." The general scope of the book, therefore, 
is such as to render it less valuable to the classical scholar than to 
the student of politics, for whom it is primarily intended. Mr. 
Hammond has been successful in compressing a large body of facts 
into comparatively small compass, and in presenting them in an 
interesting manner. In some few points he is possibly rather dog- 
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matic, as, for example, in his refusal to accept as genuine the 
Draconian chapter of Aristotle's 'A&jvaiW Hokirua; but in the main 
he appears to have weighed the evidence carefully before forming his 
conclusions. More extended use than he seems to have made of 
the work of German scholars would perhaps have been advisable, 
and more frequent reference to his authorities would have greatly 
enhanced the value of the book. Clarence H. Young. 

Columbia College. 

The American Commonwealth. By James Bryce. Third edi- 
tion, completely revised throughout, with additional chapters. New 
York and London, Macmillan & Co., 1895. — 2 vols.: xix, 724; 
vii, 904 pp. 

In calling attention to the appearance of a third edition of so well 
known a work as Mr. Bryce's, it is obviously a reviewer's duty to 
confine himself to brief comment upon such changes as the author 
has thought fit to introduce. Mr. Bryce's book needs no further 
eulogy, and the fact that a third edition has been called for shows 
that American readers need little further exhortation to study with 
care one of the most important contributions to political science 
made by any publicist in recent years. One comment of a general 
character may, however, be permitted. Although the four new 
chapters that swell the second volume are excellent in themselves 
and were necessary to give unity to the whole work, it is to be 
hoped that the present limits of the two portly volumes will not be 
extended. Even now it is doubtful whether the admirable thorough- 
ness of the attention given to details does not tend to obscure for 
the ordinary reader that even more admirable philosophical treat- 
ment of his subject which never fails Mr. Bryce. That the author 
himself is, however, aware of the dangers of undue expansion, seems 
to be proved by the fact that he has gained space by sundry omis- 
sions, chiefly in the notes and appendices. 

It is only the second volume that has gained in number of pages 
over its counterpart of the second edition ; but this increase (140) 
must be discounted, owing to the fact that the new pages are one 
line short of the old. While the first volumes seem to a casual 
observer to be exactly alike in chapters and pages, a closer exami- 
nation shows careful revision throughout the latest edition. Space 
has been gained by a wise abridgment of the constitution of Cali- 
fornia given in the appendix ; and Mr. Bryce has been able not 



